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REVIEWS. 

Art. XI. First Lines of Physiology, designed for the me of Stu¬ 
dents of Medicine. By Daniel Oliver, Profeswr of the 

SST St££r *- <■ 

These First Lines can lay no claim whatever to novelty or ori¬ 
ginality: we are, nevertheless, persuaded that their publication will 

but !f aHwho maVh ^ “ 0t of the ,Ldica“ student 

butol all who may be desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the in¬ 
teresting and important science of physiology Aroon” the nun e 

none °U ^ ^ WB ^Sw indeed ^f 

f?! , adapted, in all respects, to afford a general view of the 
? . ttCts an “ principles connected with the phvsiolo^v of the hu 
“ mind the study o? those^moreexten- 

“ ' "I'U-h the science is taught in all its details, 

the author has exhibited great industry in collating the best in 
| thonties, and no little judgment in selecting and carctullv di-estimr 
: ml arranging Ins materials. He has thus been enabled "o p ?sent f 
! jarge mass ot facts in a form which, though extremelv concise is at 
the same tune, sufficiently perspicuous. ‘ ’ ’ 

than a mere 

nSof 9 th’e m diff 0l ' t he freSen r f atc ofthe scif, nce, togeX? wi'ffia 
the several^inir^ich'are stuf iif tUs^ta! , ^ 8 * 0 ^ < ^* S * S “ ^ 

It is not our intention to enter upon a regular review of (he f,etc 

bodies to LXlhffit’ ,n l ( ' ? .„ COn f d - erS the relatlnns of organic 

chemical - “• p h . rs '°' 

IS portion of the First Lines presents an admirable digest of 
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those particulars which may be considered, in some measure, intro¬ 
ductory to the strictly physiological portion of the work. 

When treating of the general properties of the human organization, 
Dr. Oliver sets down that of active expansibility as being possessed 
by certain of the tissues and organs. Now, although we are not our¬ 
selves inclined to deny the possibility or even probability of the ex¬ 
istence of such a property, especially in the capillaries, we conceive 
that it is altogether incorrect in the author to include it among those 
properties of the organization which are unequivocally established. 
Many eminent physiologists will not admit even the possibility of its 
existence, and many difficulties, it must certainly be confessed, stand 
in the way of its admission. In regard to a majority of the phe¬ 
nomena attributed to the power of active expansibility by Dr. ()., thev 
can be satisfactorily explained, without the necessity of supposin': 
them to depend upon the exercise of a property, to say the least of it, 
so purely hypothetical. 

AVe extract all that the author says upon this subject. 

1 ‘Expn nxtW/tVy.-—Another of the motive forces, is expansibility , a properly, by 
the exercise of which a part becomes the seat of a turgc.scence or active dilatation. 
This power differs from elasticity, which is purely a physical properly, in not re¬ 
quiring the application of an expanding force. It is directly opposed in its nature 
and effects to the faculty of contractility. 

“The property of expansibility is exemplified in the phenomena of vital tnr- 
gescence in the erectile tissues , as the male and female organs of generation, both 
external and internal, which become turgid, and gorged with blood, under the 
influence of venereal desire; and in the nipple, which is similarly affected in tk* 
act of suckling. The same property is manifested in the skin, and the subcuta¬ 
neous cellular tissue. Thus, the face is said to swell with pleasure, the neck ti 
become tumid with anger; the ends of the fingers experience a degree of erection 
in the act of touching, and the papilla? of the tongue in tasting. In a state of in¬ 
action, these papilla? are small, soil, pale, and indistinct. In a state of crecticr 
on the contrary, they arc enlarged, erect, red, and turgid with blood. In fact 
any of the soft-solids, which are furnished with blood-vessels, may become the 
seat of this phenomenon. Any of them may become the focus ot a fluxion o; 
blood, if subjected to irritation. Thus, the internal membranes, as the seron* 
mucous, and synovial, when irritated, become turgid with blood, which accuinu 
lates in their vascular tissue. This is particularly exemplified in the gnstrii 
mucous membrane, when excited by the presence of aliment; and in the seron- 
and synovial membranes, when exposed to the air, or subjected to any kind < 
irritation. The glands exhibit similar phenomena under the same circum¬ 
stances; and even the muscles and nerves, and other parts provided with vessels 
become turgesccnt with blood, when laid bare, and subjected to irritation. 

“The parts which exhibit this phenomenon in the most conspicuous degree, a* 
the organs of generation and the nipples, are composed of a tissue of blood-ves¬ 
sels, interlaced with numerous ramifications of nerves. 

“The erectile tissues are sometimes developed accidentally, or by disease 
Aneurism by anastamosis is of this description. Ha?morrhoidal tumours, also 
sometimes present all the characters of the accidental erectile tissues. 

“The dilatation of the heart, which succeeds the systole of the organ, and thr 
expansion of »he iris, in the contraction of the pupifof the eye, are referred by 
some physiologists to this species of vital motion. During the dilatation of the 
heart, the organ swells up, and becomes harder, in expanding to receive or suck 
up, as it were, the next wave of blood from the veins. 

“The expansion of the iris which produces the contraction of the pupil, is re¬ 
garded as the active motion of the ins, because it is produced by the stimulus oi 
light on the eye; whereas the contraction of the ins by which the pupil is en¬ 
larged, is occasioned by the absence or diminis hed energy of the proper stimulus 
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„nhe eye, and is always greatest in cases of paralysis or much debility of the 

■The structure of the iris however, is a subject of controversy amon- anitrv. 
nusts. According to Magendie, and others.it is unquestionably £SarJ 
“ com Pf^ of '™ «» ol fibres, one of which is exterior and radiated and bvfis 
aawn dilates the pupil; while the other, which is interior or next the m,nil k 
circular, forming a sphincter, which bviLs rnntrnni.,n Iue pupil, is 

If this be admitted, the contracUon ofme puml” n, ^ aper,Ure ' 

and cannot be referred to the expansibility $?he iris ^ aCI, ° n ’ 

“It has been conjectured that the act of absorption may be promoted bv -he 
exercise of this power in the absorbent vessels their ,lle 

ing to receive and suck in the fluids wShey ^ d^Jd ,o i^ r h S 
extent and limits of this force, however, are not accurately defined.’ 1 e 

AVitli chapter sn. commences the consideration of the functions 
The arrangement of the functions adopted by Dr. Oliver, is Sat of 
Chaussier, into vital nutritive, sensorial and genital. Every cla si 
fication which can be adopted, must, it is evident, be more or less 
arb.trary and defective. We admit with Dr. O. that the preceding 
i», upon the whole, less objectionable than any other—it is at least 
equally useful lor all the purposes of arrangement. 

wld l th 1 ‘ e * hcat i° f vi,a f >“ nctions - the doctor includes those of 
^JTSr^rr ? abSUlUtely indi =PensabIe to the main- 
Sim. f r CSe functl0ns are innervation, circulation, and 

sofmm^T’f ° f thC SCCond , clas3 of functions, the nutritive, is not 

clnZ r f- y ne f SSar -T ‘° hfe as that of the first. This class in- 
dudes digestion, absorption, nutrition, and secretion. 

the third class of functions, the sensorial, are still less necessary 
r n , a “| elt l i r the ,U, ,' mel '’ and their exercise may be suspended 

hose of , ehti ab 6 le ,' Vlt T Ut dall S er - The sensorial functions are 

the smsati0m ' intellectual operations, and 

n Ji r e v f oarth ejass of functions, the genital, have no concern in the 
die species" ° lndlvldual > but re >ate solely to the perpetuation of 

influence'll ’theT**' 0 " ‘ S made USe ° f b - v our author to express the 
: , • t !? e nervous system upon organic life in general. This 

knnwled J ' *' 10w ever, upon which we have still very little positive 
l #■ S e \ 'efj diflerent and dissimilar opinions beinn-entertained in 
rela tot. to it by eminent physiologists. ° 

tnn : ; ‘‘1 te , en P??5 S of r 16 , First Lines are occupied with a minute ana- 
dtoll:. |)t,0n ° f tbe uervous astern. This, in our Zbonjs 
work l b er unnecessary — mere anatomical details are misplaced in a 

the scien'ce 4 clmnn' 1 ? f° ^ siol "S 7 > particularly in a compendium of 
knnwlod r !l P d f ° r - tbe , use of medical students. An accurate 
sever'd if *- dle anatomical structure of the human body and of its 
in 41 • tlSsU . es a . nt l °r?ans is unquestionably an essential nrerenuUitp 

kno«'le,'| VeSUSa * t 'T ° f , the functions and phenomena of life. but this 
r , • 1 § e 13 to be obtained from the proper sources, previously to 

rallyTImTeV nto tU h y 9 f P h 7 si “ lo S7- .' rl >e anatomical Setails gene- 
itted into physiological treatises are seldom calculated to 
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convey to the reader a sufficiently distinct ar.d accurate idea of the 
form and structure of the several parts of the organism. 

The general view presented by our author of the functions of the 
nervous system is clear, and on all those points which may be consi- 
dered as fully settled, it deserves great credit for its accuracy. The 
mass of facts which have been adduced of late years, in relation to 
this important subject, have been carefully collected and digested, 
and arranged with much skill. 

In considering the influence of the brain over the nutrition of the 
body, Dr. Oliver instances the circumstance of “the paralysis of a 
limb often tending to atrophy or withering.” This, however, only in- 
dicates a very indirect influence. Even when no interruption of the 
nervous influence has taken place in a limb, if by any means it be 
kept in a state of complete inaction, the same or even a greater dcro 
of atrophy will be induced. 

The following is Dr. Oliver’s summing up of the several functions 
of the brain:— 

“On the whole, the brain is the organ of intelligence; it directs the means h 
which we react upon the external world; it exercises an important influence over 
the fnnetions of internal life; and, as the great centre of the nervous system, a 
probably the principal organ of sympathy. 

“These functions of the brain, especially the two latter, render this organ indis¬ 
pensable to life in the higher classes of animals; and, accordingly, we find that 
injuries of this organ from accident or disease, are generally, though not invari¬ 
ably, fatal. 

“Though it be true, however, that the functions of internal life are more cr 
less influenced by cerebral innervation, yet it must not be inferred that they art 
dependent on this organ; since it is well known that full grown foetuses have’bee: 
born, destitute of every trace of brain, and even of a spinal marrow. From this 
it would seem, that during fetal life, the innervation of the ganglionic system is 
sufficient to maintain the nutritive and vital functions, in their imperfect and ru¬ 
dimentary state; but that, after birth, when the individual commences a new an-: 
more elevated-existence, when all the phenomena of animal or external life sun 
at once into existence, and the brain, their common centre, is roused to the exer¬ 
tion of all its sleeping energies; when two of the most important of the organ: 
functions which are immediately dependent on encephalic iunervation, viz. di¬ 
gestion and respiration, first begin their exercise; the empire of the brain is ex¬ 
tended over all the functions of life, connecting them together in n bond of reci¬ 
procal dependence and sympathy; and cerebral innervation then becomes indis¬ 
pensable to their regular exercise, and consequently to animal life.” 

In the sections devoted to the sensorial functions of the brain—the 
sensorial functions of the spinal cord—the influence of the spinal mar¬ 
row over the organic functions, and to the functions of the nerve- 
generally, there are many points which would admit of discussion 
were it our object to enter upon a regular review of the doctrines ad¬ 
vanced in the work before us. Upon disputed points, however, the 
author had, unquestionably, a right to adopt such conclusions as ap¬ 
peared to him to be established by known facts. This right he has 
formally claimed in his preface. 

“There are many questions,” he remarks, “on which physiologists are by n 
means agreed, and what one holds to be sound doctrine may be regarded as he¬ 
retical by another, and. of course, it is impossible for any system of opinions u 
obtain universal approbation. On such questions, the author has exercised thr 
common privilege of being guided by his own judgment, after carefully weighir: 
the authorities and the evidence on opposite sides of the disputed points." 
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Dr. Oliver’s account of the intellectual and moral faculties of the 
brain, though highly interesting, and like most of the subjects of which 
f he treats, presented with great clearness, is nevertheless mea°Te and 
( unsatisfactory. Tins part of physiology has occupied, of late years 
y so closely the attention of the most distinguished cultivators of the 
I science, and has given rise to so much controversy, that we had a 
•' right to expect even in a compendium of physiology like the present 
1 a more extended view of the present state of opinions in relation to it 
j The subject of phrenology does not receive the slightest notice: this 
1 is the more remarkable, as Dr. O. considered it necessary to intro- 
| duce a chapter on animal magnetism, in consequence of the attention 
which the latter has recently attracted, believing that “a doctrine 
' embraced by such men as Rostan, Georget, Guersent, Hard Hufe- 
1 land, and many other distinguished names, ought not to be rejected 
| with contempt, and without examination, as a tissue of the -rossest 
charlatanism and fraud.” ° 


Whatever may be thought of the force of the evidence which has 
been adduced in support of the general doctrines of phrenolo-r this 
much at least must be admitted, that the latter are of too inte%’stin"- 
a character to permit of their being passed over in perfect silence. 
We do not know how any system of physiology can be considered 
complete that does not present a very lull exposition of them. 

The circulation of the blood constitutes the subject of chapter xiv 
The author here exhibits a very able digest of everv important fact 
and doctrine connected with this important function. 

Dr. 0., as we have already seen, assumes for the heart the power 
t oi active dilatation; he has not, however, adduced in the present 
chapter any striking arguments to establish his position, the correct- 
' n . e f °j " hlch will be strenuously controverted by the majority of phy¬ 
siologists. Another opinion set forth in this chapter, will be esteemed 
; equally erroneous by many—we allude to the independent circulation 
j 7 tl,e cnpiMary vessels, and their power of attracting the blood into 
, the parenchyma of the organs for the purposes of nutrition, &c.; an 
opinion, nevertheless, in support of which many almost conclusive 
arguments may be adduced, and the adoption of which seems to be 
indispensable, in order to explain all the circumstances connected 
.. witn the physiological as well as pathological states of the circulation. 

- 1.2 app f ars ’ °, n the whole,” says our author, “that the blood moves in the capii- 
I lanes under a three-fold impulse, viz., the action of the heart that of the artenU 
“!° f > he capillaries tfemselves This las, is probablj-’,he chief eau"e ' S ’ 
* hls impulse, to which the blood is subjected m the capillary ves- 
S from 2 Ch ‘ n T els . U ^ f °™' ard m the course of the circulation, and causes JlTo 
SSv l" arteries into the veins, it is subject to another, which attracts it into 

tween thp Ch '| Ina ° f ' h f e “C»oyed in nutrition, secretion &c Be" 

iween these two impulses the blood sometimes appears to hesitate, as if it were 

Jf S ,"' hlch ,u Tl,c action of ,he hea « moves it in the first direcUon 

the Sr" A C "'"' 0f Ihe nv,ne ” t ? nd ""dory capillaries themselves draws it in 
toward* irritation anphed to these vessels, increases the flow of blood 

towards them; a principle which is illustrated in inflammation. Hence the at- 
ractive influence of the capillary vessels regulates the quantity ofblood which 
S m S less e M h H r Pa ,T ° ‘, he drcle f circuIa,ion - They may cither attract 
faenre .hT b °° d ? u el Sf' 7 es ’ °t refuse to receive if > and 'hus materially in¬ 
fluence the course of the blood in the great vessels, change the pulse, and deter- 
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mine the quantity of blood which passes into the veins, and, consequently of tip- 
which moves in the heart and arteries. The arteries and veins become lar"t- 
in an organ which.is the seat of a chronic irritation. From these, and mac- 
other similar facts, it appears not improbable that the principal office of the hear 
is to propel the blood into the great arteries, which is thence drawn out asi' 
were, by the attractive power of the capillary vessels determined by the wants of 
thoseparts of the system to which they belong. 

“When a part of the capillary system attracts to it more blood than usual th- I 
fluxion extends to the neighbouring vessels, and from them gradually to tie 
larger arterial trunks. Hence the increased action of the arteries which "o t' 
an inflamed part. 

“Each organ attracts from the great vessels different quantities of blood ac 
cording to its degree of vitality, and the activity of its functions. Even in' the 
same part, the capillary circulation varies in its activity, according to the decree 
ot excitement which happens to prevail. Every morbid condition of an organ i< 
accompanied with a change in its capillary circulation. Further, there aresom. 
organs, whose functions are intermittent, as the uterus; and these must aura- 
more blood into their vessels when in a state of activity, than when at rest A£ 
these considerations go to establish the importance of the functions of the car* 
larv vessels, and appear to justify the opinion of Broussais, who considers tit 
great vessels as a reservoir to furnish the capillary svstem with blood; from whit' 
these last named vessels draw out only the quantities which they require." 

The several forces which cause the blood to move through the vein- 
in the direction of the heart are, according to Dr. Oliver, the vis a 
tergo derived from the action of the heart, the arteries, and the capil¬ 
lary vessels: the contractile powers of the veins themselves; the oj- 
piralory action of the heart; the expansion of the lungs in inspiration, 
and the contraction of the muscles in contact with the veins. 

The fact of the veins exerting a motive action upon the blood, can 
only be established by showing that these vessels possess the propew 
of active contraction; now, although the experiments of Hastings anti 
others would seem to render this at least probable, it cannot be con¬ 
sidered as proved; consequently, Dr. O. is not warranted in assum¬ 
ing “the contractile power of the veins” as one of the causes by which 
the motion of the venous blood is produced. Neither can we admit a, 
any better established, “the active dilatation of the heart, by which i; 
is conceived the blood is sucked up in the veins, like water in a pump." 
The several circumstances adduced by the author in support of the 
aspiratorv action of the heart, supposing these to have been accu¬ 
rately observed, cannot be considered as conclusive in the face of all 
the objections which present themselves. 

Even admitting the suction power of the heart to exist, Dr. Ar- 
nott denies that it would promote the passage of the blood through 
the veins, because the latter being pliant tubes, would collapse from 
atmospheric pressure, instead of suffering the blood to be pumped 
into them, by the action of the heart. If, he remarks, the point of i 
syringe be inserted into a piece of intestine or eel skin, or a vein filled 
vvith water, on attempting to pump up the water by drawing the 
piston of the syringe, the water nearest the mouth of the syringe 
will be drawn in, and then the sides of the tube will collapse, acting 
as a valve to the mouth of the instrument, and putting a stop to 
the experiment. Dr. Oliver, however, considers that this experi¬ 
ment of Arnott is not a fair representation of the actual condition of 
the veins in the human body. 
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“For while the circulation is going on, the capillary vessels are constantly forc¬ 
ing blood into the veins, as fast as it is flowing out of them by other causes The 
experiment, in order to be satisfactory, ought to be performed in a different man¬ 
ner. Into a piece of intestine, or eel-skin, filled with water, should be inserted 
not only one syringe to draw the water out, but by another, at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity, to force it in, in the same proportion, so as to keep the vessel constantly 
full. Then the atmospheric pressure could not make ihe lube collapse but would 
be exerted upon the column of fluid contained in it, and force it into the upper 
syringe. rr 

It may, with great propriety, be replied to Dr. Oliver, that, admit¬ 
ting his experiment to be a fair representation of what actually takes 
place in the venous circulation, the necessity for the active expansion 
of the heart is entirely done away with. The syringe at the lower end of 
the eel-skin tube, which continually forces in the fluid, in proportion 
as it escapes from the upper portion of the tube, renders the action of 
the exhausting syringe above needless. In other words, the action of 
the capillary vessels, by which they “are constantly forcing blood into 
the veins, as fast as it flows out of them bv other causes,” would be 
sufficient to carry on the venous circulation, aided by the other 
forces which we know actually to exist, without the necessity of an 
aspiratory action in the heart. We do not wish to be understood, 
however, as positively denying to the heart such an action; on the 
contrary, we believe that many circumstances render it necessary for 
us to include, among the numerous forces by which the return of the 
blood through the veins is effected, the active dilatation of the central 
organ of circulation; but we object to the validity of many of the 
arguments by which the latter fact is attempted to be established. 

Chapter xv. treats of Respiration, which, according to the arrange¬ 
ment adopted in the First Lines, constitutes the third and last of the 
vital functions. After an anatomical description of the organs of res¬ 
piration, which we consider unnecessary in a work like the present, 
the mechanism of respiration is examined, then the chemical pheno¬ 
mena connected with the function, and finally the vital part of respi- 
, ration. Under which heads the author presents, in his usual happy 
manner, a very full exposition of the present state of our knowledge 
i in relation to each of those particulars. In summingup, in the ensu¬ 
ing section, the theory of respiration, we are presented with the opi¬ 
nions of the more eminent physiologists, without any attempt on the 
part of Dr. O. to bias the mind of the reader in favour of either. In 
the concluding section of this chapter, a very able view is presented 
of the influence of innervation upon respiration. 

We come next to the Nutritive Functions. On the subject of Diges¬ 
tion, the author has consulted, with cummendable industry, nearly all 
the recent facts and experiments which are calculated to throw light 
upon this important but mysterious function, and the general conclu¬ 
sions which he has drawn from a collation of them, are, in our opinion, 
sound and interesting. Recognising the solvent properties of the 
gastric juice, which indeed cannot now be doubted, Dr. O., never¬ 
theless, discountenances the idea so generally entertained, that these 
properties are of a specific character. On the contrary, he very 
properly explains them by the evident composition of the fluids of the 
stomach secreted during digestion. 
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The solvent powers,” he remarks, “of this secretion, (the gastric juice ) i» 
relation to alimentary substances, may be understood, in part, by a reference to 
its composition. Thus, the water which it contains dissolves several simple ali¬ 
mentary principles,as liquid albumen, gelatin, osmazome, sugar, gum, and starch 
The hydrochloric and acetic acids dissolve several other principles which arc 
not soluble in water; as concrete albumen, fibrin, coagulnted caseum, gluten, and 
gliadine, a substance analogous to gluten. These acids dissolve, also, cellular 
tissue, membranes, tendons, cartilages, anil bones. Their solvent power is assist- 
ed by heat; and, hence, the temperature of the stomach is an important agent it 
gastric digestion.” 

Notwithstanding the circumstance of all kinds of solid aliment 
being, immediately after their admission into the stomach, subjected 
to the solvent action of the gastric fluid, and by it reduced to a semi¬ 
fluid state, while alimentary substances immersed in the gastric fluid 
out of tlie stomach, are likewise dissolved and converted into a sub¬ 
stance presenting many of the characters of chyme, and, notwith- 
standing it is very evident that this action of the gastric fluid upon 
the food is essential to its perfect digestion, yet I)r. O. does not agree 
with those physiologists who suppose that gastric digestion is nothin; 
but a mere chemical solution of the aliment in the proper fluid of ti e 
stomach, and so far we entirely coincide with him. 

“Chymification,” be remarks, “is not to be regarded merely as a chemical sole, 
tion of alimentary matter in the gastric lluid. No doubt a solution more or lee; 
perfect may be effected in this way by the solvent powers of this fluid over Mil- 
stances of an alimentary kind. This is established by tlie experiments of Spalat- 
zani, and more fully by those of Beaumont. But it is not so certain that they 
come enduedwithall the properties of chyme, especially with those whichassimi- 
late them to the nature ot the living animal bodv, by undergoing this process. L; 
Pelletier affirms, that in the experiments which he had made with food thorough¬ 
ly masticated and blended with saliva, penetrated with the gastric fluid, aV 
placed in favourable circumstances out of the stomach, he always found the fix-: 
either reduced to a pulpy mass or simply softened, or in the incipient stage: 
acid or putrid fermentation, but never in a state of perfect chiimc, as was prove: 
by introducing the artificial chyme into the duodenum of living animals, when :* 
was found that not a particle of real chyle was ever formed from it.” 

e confess that we should not place much importance on such an 
experiment as a means of settling the present question; vet there are 
sufficient reasons, in our opinion, for believing that the' food under¬ 
goes otlier changes in the stomach than those effected in it by tlie 
mere action of the gastric fluid. 

“It is indeed difficult to conceive," as our author has well remarked, “hotr: 
inere cncimcal solution of aliment can endue it with living properties, or vitaliz¬ 
es for, undoubtedly, chyme is in the first stage of animalization. It cannot 1 ^ 
investe u with living powers, if placed out of the atmosphere vitality. Vital 
afiinily can operate only within the sphere of vital power. If, then, the' gastr:: 
lluidis a mere chemical solvent of alimentary substances, it seems probable thz 
the living coats of the stomach, with which all parts of the food are brought sec- 
cty^mto contact, may impart to the latter certain properties which mav as¬ 
similate it to the nature of the living organization, properties which it is impW:- 
ble to conceit e that it can acquire, when removed from the contact of -livingina:- 
ter. Life is a unit, its properties cannot be separated from the source where the: 
originate. It is as impossible to conceive of bottling up a portion of vitality wifi 
a few ounces of gastric fluid, as it would be to think ol corking up a vial of sun¬ 
shine, and keeping it in the dark. 

“The analysis of digestion, proposed by Prout, corresponds in the main wilt 
this view. Prout attributes to the stomach three distinct powers, which are all 
exerted in digestion, viz., a reducing, a converting , and a vitalizing power. B: 
the reducing power, he means the faculty which the stomach possesses of dii- 
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solving alimentary substances, or bringing them to a semi-fluid state. This ope¬ 
ration he supposes to be altogether chemical. By the converting power of the 
stomach, he means the faculty of changing simple alimentary principles into one 
another, as starch into sugar and gum. Without such a power, Prom thinks 
that the uniformity in the composition of the chyle, which he supposes to be indis¬ 
pensable to the existence of animals, could not be preserved. This process of 
tmvmim he considers, also, as chemical, bnt as of more difficult accomplish¬ 
ment than the reducing. The vitalizing or organizing property, is that by which 
alimentary substances are brought into such a condition, as adapts them for an 
intimate union with the living body. This power, he says, cannot be chemical 
but is ol a vital character, and its nature is entirely unknown. The’vital proper¬ 
ties which the chyme acquires in the stomach, whatever these properties may be 
it is the prerogative of the living or the nervous powers of the stomach to confer’ 
The influence of these powers in digestion, is illustrated by numerous facts espel 
daily by the influence of those medicinal agents which depress the nervous 
energy, as opium and other narcotics; the effect of passions of the mind, and the 
sudden accession of disease; and intercepting the nervous influence by the liga¬ 
ture or section of the parvagum; causes which can hardly be supposed competent 
to destroy the chemical or solvent powers of the gastric fluid, but which, never¬ 
theless, are well known by physiologists to interrupt or weaken the process of 
gastric digestion.” 

Tite views of Prout in relation to digestion will be found, we appre¬ 
hend, to be in the main correct. In the investigation of this process 
the attention of physiologists lias been heretofore too exclusively con¬ 
fined to the sensible changes effected in the aliment within tbe cavity 
of the stomach, alt of which have been very generally referred to the 
solvent action of the gastric fluid. Digestion, properly speaking 
commences in the mouth; there can be little doubt that the processes 
of mastication and insalivation, though hut very cursorily noticed in 
tlie work before us, effect important changes in' the aliment prepara¬ 
tory to its conversion into chyme. 

It must also be borne constantly in mind that besides being subjected 
to the solvent action of the gastric fluid, most alimentary substances 
undergo likewise in the stomach a very decided change in their che¬ 
mical composition. How this change is produced is still a matter of 
dispute—no one, however, has as yet even attempted to prove that it 
results from the action of the gastric fluid. 

The solution of the food is not, as some suppose, confined solely to 
the stomach; recent experiments have on the contrary shown that the 
fluids of the small intestines possess properties similar to chose of the 
gastric fluid. 

In the stomach, and along the entire course of the small intestines, 
the dissolved aliment is acted upon by numerous absorbents, which 
have the. power of selecting from it certain of its principles, to be 
converted, by the agency of vital chemistry, into the component parts 
of the blood. This absorption, which is the most actively carried on 
tn the upper portion of the intestinal tube, is in our opinion one of the 
chief agents in effecting the more important of the changes which we 
know to take place in the food after its introduction into the stomach, 
t is more than probable, also, that from the various secretions with 
" inch the food becomes mixed in the alimentary canal, certain prin¬ 
ciples are derived essential to its complete assimilation. But we 
must here close our remarks on this subject, which have been already- 
extended further than we at first intended and the character of the 
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present notice of Dr. Oliver’s work warrants. We shall only add 
that although the account of the digestive process presented 'in the 
work before us is tolerably full and correct, the author has nevertheless 
neglected to notice a few very interesting facts in connexion with it 
tor which we are indebted to the investigation of recent physiologists’ 
Ihe sections which treat of chylosis and absorption are more com. 
plele; we notice nothing of any importance that has been omitted 

u P° n r ,', er - thcse sub j ccts - cannot, however, admit the truth 
ol the following proposition. 

.“’f ( c ''- v . lc ) “ absorbed by these vessels f the lacteals) from the aliment, after ii 
oftheWoo<£’’ Sted W th ° sloma<:h anJ doouenum, and is destined lo the renovate 

We deny that chyle is ever found formed in the intestines. All the 
elements of which it is composed no doubt exist in the chyme of the 
duodenum, but it is the ofhee of the lactaels to select and combine 
these elements; in other words, the chyle is formed by the lacteals 
themselves. In fact the. author himself recognises the truth of this 
statement in a subsequent chapter, as we shall hereafter see. 

Immediately connected with digestion are the biliary and pancreatic 
secretmns, winch are consequently treated of in the present chanter. 

Ihe diuerent views of physiologists in relation to the former art 
clearly and accurately stated, the reader being left to adopt whichever 
ol them he may deem the most plausible—a course by far the most 
judicious, when the subject is, like the present, so completely unset- 
tied. There are indeed few of what are asserted as some facts in 
relation to the physiology of the biliary organs which are not strenu¬ 
ously disputed by authorities of considerable eminence. 

That the bile is in no degree essential to perfect chylosis we con¬ 
sider to be established by uncontrovertible evidence; the manner, 
however, in which Dr. Oliver states the opposite opinion, is such as 
to end us to believe that it is the one adopted by him. In chapter xvii. 
he remarks “that no other substance but chyme, which has been acteJ 
upon by the bile and pancreatic fluid, is capable of being converted 
into chyle.’ Numerous instances could however be cited in which 
chylosis took p ace with perfect regularity, without the possibility of 
a particle of bile being mixed with the chyme. Dr. O. also observe* 
that “it is probable, and indeed certain, that a part of the bile secreted 
is immediately absorbed by the lymphatics, and conveyed into the 
thoracic duct. This proposition is very loosely expressed. It is 
uglily probable that the chyle may receive some principle from the 
bile by which its assimilation is promoted, and it is certain also that 
the aqueous and some other parts of the bile are taken up by the 
lymphatics; but if it is meant by Dr. Oliver that any portion o’f the 
bde itseif is absorbed by the lymphatics, or is found' in combination 
wuh the chy e under ordinary circumstances, we believe that he will 
hnd it very difficult to adduce any satisfactory evidence in support ol 
his position. W ith Tiedemann and Gmelin, and numerous other phy¬ 
siologists, we consider the bile, whatever office it may perform 'in 
digestion, chiefly in the light of “an important excretion, designed to 
maintain the blood in a state of composition necessary to qualify it 
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for nutrition in the different organs.” This inference is fairly stated 
in the work before us, and a summary given of the reasons upon which 
it rests. r 

The section on food is interesting, and, so far at least, as recards 
general principles, correct Much more might have been said with 
• F®P ne ‘J “"Per th's head, having a direct bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject o digestion. It is curious that the author has ne|lected to con- 
sider both thirst, which is a physiological appetite, and drinks, a con¬ 
stant supply of which is more essential to the healthy condition of the 
organism than of food. 

Absorption is treated of in chapter xvii. The various absorptions 
which take place regularly in the human body are divided by our 
author into alimentary, respiratory, interstitial, recrementitial, and 
yxcrementitial. riie first of these occurs in the alimentary canal, 
and separates from the food, after its solution bv the gastric juice 
jsuch principles as are capable of furnishing materials for the renova- 
ition of the blood, and through it of the several tissues of the body. 
The agents of this absorption are the lactaels J 

convertln S ,hcm “to a much more highly annualized fluid, lermed' 

The following statement is at once correct and important, and 
iccords with the views expressed by us when considering the author’s 
account of stomachic digestion. It is somewhat strange that Dr. O 
should have overlooked entirely the facts here stated when drawing 

tersxa.isr - M proc “ **» - v-™ 

i i^ ft aTiment < ;7o C | mi,le , fe CXp ° sitio . n ° f the fading; facts connected 
ith alimentary absorption as carried on by the lacteals the author 

™t e theU°sn C0 t ?idC V h , e T'7 f " ,0Se l4ioIoSte who maintain 
anaMs off t ? f ch J Ie ^ nd °f other ^stances from the digestive 

aUH ? 7 !. h - e /l 8 ‘- Thevarions fac(s andexperi- 

itated- anrHn a h" " nmediafe beann ? U P«" point are concisely 
i d ,7 1 ln . sucl > a manner as to present to the reader a verv full 

ij^nrate view of the subject. 

lr T 0%n C 7 t C hi y - 1 ! Sit ! m 7- e fen r res P‘ratory absorption is applied by 
into tlw> m tim introduction of an aerial principle, essential to life, 
lie term h* b ood ’’.’ ln tbe process of respiration. Whether 
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to the process of aeration which the blooil undergoes in the lungs, will f 
admit of dispute: the question is at least so far unsettled, as to render 
the assumption of the fact improper. 

The subject of interstitial, or as the author terms it when he enter, 
upon its particular consideration, internal absorption, is introduced ti¬ 
the following remarks. 

“From the analog}' in structure of the lymphatics with the lacteals, which no- 
questionably absorb a nutritive matter from the intestines—from the lymphatics 
constituting a part of the same system of vessels, and from the universality uf 
their distribution, it has been inferred that their office is to absorb and to comer 
to the circulation the elements detached from the organs, and certain principles 
separated from the secreted and excreted fluids. The direct proofs of this 
function of the lymphatics, however, are not perfectly conclusive; and one of the 
most eminent physiologists of the age considers the general doctrine as resting 
on insufficient grounds.” 

Such being the state of the question in relation to internal absorp¬ 
tion, Dr. O. very properly presents to his readers an abstract of the 
more important facts in favour of this function being performed by 
the lymphatics, followed by a sketch of those which favour the opinion 
that the veins are concerned in it equally with the lymphatics; and 
finally, the reasons which have induced several distinguished physi¬ 
ologists to believe that the substances which are proved to find* an 
entrance into the veins are not absorbed by the mouths of these ves¬ 
sels, but penetrate through these coats by imbibition. From a review 
of the whole subject, the author draws the following conclusions. 

“It appears, on the whole, that the subject of venous absorption is involved ia 
no little obscurity, though the facts and considerations in favour of this alleged 
function of the veins appears to preponderate over those of a contrary tendenw. 
Whether, however, substances which obtain an entrance into these vessels afe 
absorbed by open orifices, or are imbibed by their coats; or whether they find their 
way thither by both these avenues, is a question of secondary importance. Tie 
great fact seems to be fully established, that many foreign substances find their 
way into the system principally, if not exclusively, by this channel; and whether 
they owe that prerogative to a vital or a physical cause, is evidently of no conx? 
quence, since in either case the result, as taros we know, is the same, and the 
means of effecting it were undoubtedly not a matter of accident, but of choice.” 

Chapter xviii. treats of secretion. Dr.O. defines secretion to be “the 
vital action of the secretory organs upon the blood, by which tliev 
extract from it and combine together the elements of a" fluid, which 
had no existence in the blood previous to this elaboration.” In some 
instances, however, secretion would appear to be nothing more than 
the separation of some element or principle already existing in the 
blood, as the author has himself remarked. 

“If it could be proved, however, that all the substances of which the secret 
fluids consist pre-existed in the blood, it would not follow that the procc:-? -: t 
secretion is a mere mechanical separation of these from the blood. It would still | 
be necessary to suppose some peculiar elective power in the vessels of the seers- g 
tor}' organs, by which the peculiar secretion of each gland should be separate! 
from the mass of the blood, and collected in the excretory vessels of the gland.” ! 

It is nevertheless a curious fact recently demonstrated, that the I 
membranes even after death, either from the peculiarity of their or- i: 
ganization, or some other cause with which we are totally unacquaint¬ 
ed, have the power of giving transmission to certain fluid substance? 
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I and of rejecting others, exerting apparently the very election which 
Dr. 0. has attributed solely to a vital action.' There is evidently much 
yet to be learned on the subject of secretion, but we believe that the 

! time is not far distant when a good deal of the mvsterv which now- 
surrounds it will be removed. 

A very excellent general description is given in this chapter of the 
different apparatus bv which secretion is effected. 

The secreted fluids the author classifies:—1st. According to their 
compositions? 2ndly, according to their uses: Sdlv, according to their 
consistency? 4thly, according to the structure of'the or°an bv which 
7 they are secreted. J 

In relation to their composition the secretions are divided into the 
serous, the albuminous, the mucous, the fat or oily, and the mixed. 
Iniespectto their uses the secretions are either rccrementitious, 
| or those destined to be absorbed and returned into the mass of the 
I blood? and the excrementilious, or those which are in part or wholly 
| discharged from the body. J 

1 In regard to secretions the author notices two interesting remarks, 
the first made by Berzelius, and the second by Tiedemanm The for¬ 
mer observes that the secretions destined to be employed within the 
body for particular purposes are alkaline? while the'excretions, or 
those destined to be evacuated, are all acid. To the excretions are 
referred the urine, the fluid of perspiration, and the milk? all the others 
are included amonj the secretions. 


ik;lTro' Pmann °’* er '’ es that between the secreted and excreted fluids there exists 

„ 5 r Ce i T ,he ,nr r r slobulcs ’ or organic molecules, of which 

can be discovered in the latter. Thus globules have been found in the 
P ancrra,,c a n<'' b e spermatic fluids,“and the milk, which lie ranks 
?k Mrs h ’*c eCr Th' n h i " h ‘ ?, none . hav e ton discovered in the urine, the bile. 
excretions* 0 Th b " and tears ’ 11 w,l ‘ De observed . Tiedemann assigns to the 

In relation to their consistency, the secreted fluids are either aeri- 
Jorm or liquid. To the first belong the exhalations from the skin and 
the organs of respiration? to the latter, all the other secretions. 

w.;3!‘Zf re,ed fluids ’ considered in reference to the structure of the organs by 
or iU Prepared, mav be divided into three classes, viz. the perspiratoni 

or the exhalations, the follicular, and the glandular y 

In considering the individual secretions the author follows the 
atter classification, investigating first cutaneous exhalation or perspi¬ 
ration. lhe section devoted to this function is somewhat imperfect 
several important facts connected with cutaneous exhalation beinw 
either totally omitted, or only incidentally noticed as of secondary 
importance. The supposition that the skin performs a function some'- 
' nat analogous to respiration, is rendered very probable bv the re- 
suits ot recent investigations, and deserves a more extended notice 

only five’finer ^ tll0U?ht propcr to S ive t0 it > irl a marginal note of 

In the section devoted to mucous exhalation it is stated that “in 
ie stomach the product of this exhalation is termed the gastric fluid, 

Ic " 13 possessed of peculiar properties, and is the great agent of 
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chymiBcation.” This is not strictly correct Whatever may be the 
agency of the gastric juice in chymiBcation, it is very evident that 
that fluid is not, as is here declared, identical with the ordinary niu. 
cous exhalation of the stomach; the secretion of the latter is constant, 
whereas the former is secreted only when food is taken into the 
stomach, or some stimulus is directly applied to its lining membrane. 
In the intervals of digestion the mucous secretion of the stomach i, 
a clear, slightly opaque, ropy fluid, destitute of acidity, and when 
mixed with the masticated food out of the stomach, exhibits no solver; 
powers. The proper gastric juice is a clear, transparent liquid, per¬ 
ceptibly acid to the taste, capable of coagulating albumen, resistin' 
the putrefactive process and dissolving alimentary substances ever 
out of the stomach. We have a right, therefore, to infer, that tie 
mucus of the gastric cavity and the alimentary solvent are distinct 
secretions, furnished probably by different apparatus. 

We have nothing particular to remark in relation to the account 
given by the author of the remaining secretions; it is, generally speak¬ 
ing. full and satisfactory. The following pertinent remark's which 
occur at the close of the sectiou devoted to urinary secretion, open i 
wide field for speculation. 

“It is worthy of remark, that after the old matter of nutrition is taken upbr 
interstitial absorption and conveyed into the blood, this fluid is subjected to tla 
influence of respiration before it is carried to the kidneys; and after being purine: 
by respiration and converted into arterial blood, it is transmitted to the kidsen 
to be further purified by the separation of the principles of the urine. It is 1 
curious circumstance that ihc kidneys, though depurativc organs, operate tip: 
arterial blood which has shortly before been purified iu the lungs; and this bleed 
when purified by the separation of the foreign matters which may have been a 
troduced into it, as well as of the old elements of nutrition furnished by the tietn- 
tus, becomes venous blood, which must again be subjected to the action of tie 
lungs before it can be employed for any other purposes in the animal cconom: 
The blood, as it issues from the lungs, is perfectly adapted to the uses of tlie.-i- 
tem; for we find that it is immediately transmitted to all the organs, to funis: 
the elements of nutrition, and of the secretions, and the necessary vital excite 
ment. ^ et we find that one-eighth of this blood is diverted into n particnie 
channel, by which it passes to the kidneys, where it parts with certain principle 
which are noxious to it, and, if retained in the blood, are inevitably fatal in t 
short time. It is not very apparent why this particular portion of the arleni 
blood only should be subjected to the action of the kidneys, while all the remak¬ 
ing, and vastly the larger part, though equally impregnated with these noxta 
principles, is transmitted without this depuration to ail parts of the bod)'. Nor ■ 
it more apparent why, after undergoing this purification in the kidneys and par¬ 
ing with these noxious ingredients, it is rendered more unfit than it was beta 
to administer to the wants of the economy, in being converted into venous blooc 
and again requiring the action of the lungs to prepare it to subserve the uses c 
the system.” 

The subject of nutrition is examined in the nineteenth chapter. 
The account given by the author of this function i9 probably as satis 
factorv as could be expected, considering the obscurity by whicl 
almost every thing in relation to it is enveloped. 

The next chapter is devoted to animal heat, and presents a ven 
admirable outline of all that is at present known in relation to thir 
important function. 

\\ ith the thirty-first chapter commences the consideration of the 
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functions of relation. The physiology of the external senses, with 
the anatomy of their respective apparatus, occupying the five succeed 
ing chapters. 

This portion of the outlines is drawn up with no little talent; all 
the leading facts connected with the several subjects are succinctly 
noticed,, as,well , as such °f the views of distinguished physiologists ms 
are particularly interesting, although their accuracy may not be con¬ 
sidered as m every instance fully established. The author has, how¬ 
ever, exhibited commendable caution in excluding from this and the 
ot her parts of the work all hypotheses which have not at least strong 
probability for their support. ® 

The next subject treated of is motion, including of course the 
structure and functions of the muscles. 

There is no part of the science of physiology that is involved in 
greater obscurity than are many of the points connected with the 
subjects treated of m the present chapter, or in relation to which it is 
so difficult to arrive at correct conclusions. Whether the muscles 
derive their power of contraction from the nerves that enter into their 
composition, or from an inherent and specific property of the muscular 
fibre itself- in what consists the essence or immediate cause of mus- 
Sf contraction? why the action of some muscles is capable of being 
excited by the will, while that of others is totally independent of it? 
are questions which are stall and will, probably, ever remain unsettled. 

Vll k’ r 7! r ’ t ! S a , C Ua , ll - V known in Nation to muscular action, 
will be found to be clearly stated in the work before us, together with 
a brief notice of the more prominent hypotheses that have been framed 
m explanation of this function. The subject might, it is true, have 

“j™| VCr - v r< j ad ‘ J exten . de<1 t0 a much grater length, but we doubt 
whether such an extension would have the effect of sheddin- upon it 
any additional light. ° 1 

There is one remark of the author which, we apprehend, may con¬ 
vey to his readers an erroneous idea. 

11 ‘ s remark<, d above," he says, when speaking of the conditions necessary for 
the phenomena or muscular action to take place, “ibnt the presence of Wlamv s 
condition of muscular contraction’. It is SbfoE^a however 
the muscles, both voluntary and involuntary, in some instances 
inlestiMN^i* hmc a / Ur ,f a f k ' This » true, particularly of the heart ami 
mew? Tn^he ™ ® °n lhem ? a J’ ** cjtci,ed to contraction by anificia 

irritability 'c a mplnbia “Penally, as the frog and Ihe salamander, the muscular 
Sn of ,h„ ‘ eS , 8 loD = t,me after dea,h - In birds, on the contrary, the irri- 
™ t,nSU,Shed ’ Ce8Si " S m ” ch rarlier ' a 

dea^nCh. Sir Nys, f n ’ 1116 d “ rali ,°n of the contractility of the muscles after 
£ « of I™ L e °L Cl ^ a , nii ° rde r of “ m the inverse ratio to the 

einlp k, f sy t. th which the muscles are endued during life. To this prin¬ 
ciple, however, there are many exceptions.” x o mis prm- 

nJc' a ' Vare , that the Physiological fact here referred to is ex¬ 
it win k a S T, r maDner b J man y eminent writers; and although 
sul ocf ! . I ' ead ‘ 1 - V , understood by such as are conversant with tSe 
: hject, it is not the less incorrect. A muscle, it is true, will, as we 
ouradves repeatedly observed, continue to act for some time 
12 * 
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after the apparent death of the animal, especially if it be artiBciallv 
excited. But it is not true that this action will occur after the death 
of the muscle ; in other words, after it is deprived of its proper vitality, 
The muscle must still possess a certain amount of excitability atii] 
irritability, the presence of which is impossible in the absence of organa 
life, or no contraction could take place in it spontaneously, nor be 
produced in it by artificial stimuli. We admit the possibility of cer¬ 
tain functions generally considered to be immediately dependant upon 
life, absorption and excretion especially, taking place after the actual 
death of the organ by which they are executed; for there is reason to 
believe that they depend less upon actual vitality than upon pecu¬ 
liarity of organization, but we deny that proper muscular contraction- 
can possibly occur after the death of the muscles. 

On the formation of the voice, (chapter xviii.) Dr. 0. has principally 
followed the account given by Magendie. The subject deserves a 
more close investigation; there are many important points connected 
with it upon which our information is extremely limited. 

This chapter finishes the consideration of the first three classes ci 
the functions, according to the arrangement adopted in the work be¬ 
fore us; the fourth class, or the genital, is comprised in the succeed¬ 
ing chapter. The organs of generation in the two sexes are described 
with great accuracy. As we have already remarked, we consider 
these anatomical details altogether uncalled for in a work professin: 
to be a mere compendium or first lines of physiology. 

In regard to the much disputed questions, whether the male seines 
is merely deposited in the vagina ot the female, or is injected into the 
uterus. Dr. O. is inclined to favour the latter opinion. “It appear- 
to be ascertained,” he remarks, “that the seminal fluid does in far: 
reach the uterus. Some physiologists, it is true, could never discover 
it in this organ after copulation; but others have been more successful." 
He gives the names of Haller, Ruysh, Dumas and Prevost. “The* 
last mentioned physiologists admit that they have seen it even in th; 
fallopian tubes.” ‘ A very striking case is related by Dr. Bond ci 
Philadelphia, in the number of the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences for February, 1834, in which an examination was made of 
the uterus of a female who committed suicide almost immediateh 
after coitus; the interior of the uterus was found to be thickly coated 
with a substance having the appearance and the strong peculiar odour 
of semen, and the fallopian tubes contained apparently the same mat¬ 
ter. Dr. O. is of opinion further, that the conveyance of a portion ci 
the male semen along the fallopian tubes to the ovaries is essential» 
impregnation. In the correctness of this opinion we concur. 

“The extreme narrowness of the fallopian tubes at their uterine extremitr. 
affords no solid objection to thus opinion; for we know that, at a later period, the* 
canals admit of the passage of the impregnated ovum into the uterus; and besid* 
it must be considered that an exceedingly minute portion of the seminal fluid i- 
sufficient for impregnation. It is also known that in plants the pollen of the sta¬ 
mina must traverse the vessels of the style, in order to produce fructification 
and these canals are undoubtedly much narrower than the fallopian tubes in ani¬ 
mals.” 
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Under the head of theories of generation a very interesting sketch 
is presented of the most prominent hypotheses which have been pre¬ 
sented to the world by ancient and modern physiologists, in explana¬ 
tion of the intimate and essential nature of this important process; as 
well as of the arguments adduced in support of each, and the objec¬ 
tions to which they are severally liable. 

The history of conception, of utero-gestation, and of foetal life, 
though belonging strictly to the subject of physiology, are omitted in 
the work before us. The reason given by the author for this omission, 
; because, namely, they are usually considered in treatises on obstetrics, 
i does not strike us as altogether satisfactory. He might with the same 
; propriety have omitted the physiology of the eve and the ear, because 
these subjects are always fully treated of in works on optics and 
l] acoustics. 

The subjects treated of in the three remaining chapters are sleep, 
animal magnetism, and death. On the first of these we have nothing 
particular to remark; the section on dreaming and somnambulism 5 
introduced under this head, especially the former, are extremely 
j meagre and unsatisfactory. The chapter on animal magnetism ap- 
; F ars t0 us to b . e altogether out of place in a book of first lines, like 
! the present, which should be confined to an account of what is actually 
known, or at least extremely probable. Notwithstanding animal 
magnetism may have “attracted, of late years, a considerable degree 
of interest, in some parts of Europe,” and notwithstanding “several 
distinguished men have enrolled their names among its disciples,” 
yet the facts upon which its very existence is based remain still to be 
authenticated, while some of the phenomena which are described as 
its effects, can be satisfactorily explained without the necessity of 
supposing a magnetic influence to be exerted upon the individual in 
whom they occur. Many of the statements in relation to the wonder¬ 
ful effects of animal magnetism are, as l)r. O. himself admits, in the 
highest degree absurd and improbable. Thus— 


After a lew trials, we are told, it is not necessary for ihe magnetizer to 
S' ' he , h ? nds a , t . aU t0 the other party. It is sufficient to order him to go to 
, a " (1 , he Wl11 immediately obey, without Ihe power of resisting the com- 

niands of the magnetizer. ° 

f.om e instances he (the magnetizer) merely exerted a strong effort of the 
tarilfi 0 ? e , Ven p >eak , m " to ’ he subject of the operation, when the latter began 
Jit*?- S .. retch ’ and .manifest some of the other signs which precede sleep,” 
i " en at a distance of several feet, and where the two parties were 

separated by a door or partition, and the patient had no suspicion of what was 
going on.” We are told that “any of the limbs or muscles oftthe paLTmaybe 
ov r 1l t “ mple,e 'yPii r a 1 yticb y .b e wil | ofilhemagnet.zer”-“anIbefore“e-can 
™™n i, pOB n r c° f movm S «> 11 must be Jeparalszal bvthe magnetizer”—and 
‘S two or a th?ee‘^mrS.” Ul0US ^ a ™ Utlon rftt >e mind 


M e are also told “that the magnetized sleeper does not appear to 
near the loudest noises nor to see the brightest light. Even the re¬ 
port ot a pistol, fired close to his ear, occasions no starting nor anv 
otlier motion, nor does it prevent his carrying on a conversation al¬ 
ready commenced in an unaltered tone of voice.” But the most re- 
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marktble circumstance is “that if the magnetizer touch the bodvof 
the sleeper with Ins hand, the latter immediately acquires the power 
ol hearing and understanding the magnetizer, though he remains in. 
capable ot hearing any other person.” 

‘i 1 * I s also extremely remarkable, that the will of the magnetized seems to b 
en wely under the control of the magnetizer. It appears, indeed, to beTothin, 
son an lnsl ™ m e nl m his hands, which he directs and uses at pleasure. The or 
on 'y Ihi'uak’h him; his desires, his thoughts are influenced h- 
him, even his muscles^ and limbs, and senses become paralyzed at the common!! 
of the magnet.zer. The latter can extract from him* his most secret thou“ho 
wT™ hl1 ? '° dlsclose . 1 <>c«s or circumstances within his knowledge atfr- 
character or interest, or those of others, and which he may h! 
the strongest motives to keep inviolably secret.” 3 

That under certain pathological conditions of the nervous system 
it is not impossible for many phenomena, bearing a similarity to tho-e 
described as the ellects of magnetism, to occur, must be admitted; some- 
thtng approaching to them we know does actually take place during 
state o somnambulism; but that these phenomena can be produced to 
one individual by the mere touch or volition of another—continue so 
long as he pleases, and immediately disappear when he wills them to 
cease, we have not, we confess, sufficient credulity to believe: and 
yet tins it is which constitutes the very substance of animal magnet¬ 
ism. © 

We have devoted more space to a notice of the “First Lines oi 
•Physiology- than a work of this kind may, perhaps, be consitlered to 
merit. He were, however, so much pleas'ed with the manner in which, 
taken as a whole, it is executed—the general accuracv of its content-, 
and the very masterly manner in which the author fias digested and 
arranged the physiological facts and deductions which it contain-, 
that we felt desirous it should be extensively known. As a text 
book or an introduction to the study of physiology, we know of none 
we can more highly recommend. We have noticed a few otnission- 
whtcli it will be proper to supply whenever a second edition shall 
be called for. D F C 


Art. XII. Essai sur la Colique tie plomb; these presentee el son- 
teinic a la Faculte de Medicine de Paris, le 10 Juillet, 1835. Par 
Acodstin Grisolle, de Frejus, Departeinent du Var; Doctcuren 
Medtcme; Interne de l’Hotel Dieu; Membre de la Societe Medi¬ 
cated Observation; Titulaire de la Societe Anatominue; Elm 
laureat de l’ecole pratique; Qachelier es-scienccs. 

Essay on Lead Colic. By A. Grisolle, M. I)., &c. 

The above work, consisting of only about 80 quarto pa-es, is re¬ 
plete with valuable information. Most of the important and intere-;- 
tng questions connected with the history of the disease in question, 
are elucidated by a direct appeal to nature. The author presents « 
with a complete and exact analysis of the recorded histories of 58 pa¬ 
tients affected with disease arising from the influence of lead. The* 



